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THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF SOVIET RUSSIA. By 
Carvin B. Hoover. New York, Macmillan Company, 
1931. $3.00. 

THE CHALLENGE OF RUSSIA. By SHERWoop 
Eppy. New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1931. $2.50. 

THEX Y ZOF COMMUNISM. By Ertuan T. 
ton. New York, Macmillan Company, 1931. $3.00. 

THE SOVIET CHALLENGE TO AMERICA. By 


Georce S. Counts. New York, John Day Company, 
1931. $4.00. 


These four books fresh from the press constitute a 


veitable library on Soviet Russia. Of the four, Profes- 
ot Hoover’s book contains the most detailed information 
if scientific interest. Mr. Eddy and Mr. Colton, the 
former a retired, the iatter an active, secretary of the 
National Council of the Y.M.C.A., deal especially with 
the ethical aspects and implications of the communist 


ystem. Professor Counts presents a friendly exposition - 


ifthe philosophy of communism in its cultural and edu- 
ational aspects. 

The Economic Life of Soviet Russia is written by a 
ureful economist who has succeeded in marshalling his 
ts in an informing way and without perceptible bias. 
like the other writers he has used Soviet government 
sutistics, which he regards as relatively trustworthy. The 
weful student will find in this book a detailed analysis 
ifthe organization of industry, a study of productivity 
ad capital investment, and a thorough discussion of agri- 
titure, trade, banking, labor, and social insurance. A 
iw of these economic facts may be set down: 

“Capital investment in industry was at least as great 
0 1928-29 as in any pre-war year.” 

‘The proportion of the national income devoted to capi- 
tlinvestment is as great as that in any capitalistic coun- 
ty, and greater than in most.” 

‘Capital saving is much greater than would be possible 
the decision to save were made by individuals, or by 

majority of the population.” The saving, however, 
been at the cost of the sharpest abstinence on the 
of the population. 

saital investment greatly exceeds capital deprecia- 


Of particular interest is the author’s discussion of 
wtves under the Soviet régime which, by and large, 
done away with private property. He finds that “the 
Uitve for productive effort on the part of the ordinary 
is not greatly different from that of the laborer 
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in capitalistic countries.” This is, of course, because the 
hired laborer in all countries works not for his own profit 
but for that of some one else. But with respect to the 
leaders of industry there are motives peculiar to the 
Soviet régime. “The rewards for success are great and 
the penalty for failure is severe. Most responsible direc- 
tors are now Party members. Success means advance- 
ment and advancement means power. The desire for 
power burns fiercely in the breast of the typical Commu- 
nist. The energy in the capitalistic world which finds 
expression in the struggle for wealth, for social position, 
for the comforts of life, in Soviet Russia is canalized 
in the struggle for power.” 

Even in the case of the Communist with his limited 
salary the “perquisites of an executive position are even 
more important than the monetary rewards.” These re- 
wards include superior living quarters, opportunity for 
travel and for self-improvement, preferential treatment 
of his family in the case of illness, and so on. On the 
other hand, the author states emphatically that the oppor- 
tunity for graft is much less than under the capitalist 
system. 

The Communists, the author says, are not interested in 
the service idea. They feel a contempt for liberal ideal- 
ism. They are “hard-boiled.” 

This realistic treatment of communism and Commu- 
nists makes impressive the author’s conclusions with refer- 
ence to the economic merits of the Soviet system. AlI- 
though there have been disappointments in connection 
with the five-year plan the results of the first two years 
of experience under it have demonstrated its possibilities. 
Barring the possibility of a famine or a war “the results 
of the present Five-Year Plan will enable a most pro- 
nounced improvement in the standard of living during 
the Five-Year Plan which may be expected to follow this 
one.” From the human point of view the picture is 
varied. The masses of population are under a government 
control more effective than that of the Czarist régime. 
“In terms of present human well-being it would, no 
doubt, have been better for the generation of the Russian 
people who witnessed the Revolution if events had fol- 
lowed the familiar historical pattern, and if the experi- 
ment with socialism had been finally abandoned as abor- 
tive at the time of the New Economic Policy. The benefits 
which will accrue to the Russian people during the next 
decade, even if the grandiose plans of the Party are 
realized, can hardly compensate for the years since the 
Revolution when objective and subjective conditions of 
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life have been comparable with the days of Ivan the 
Terrible or the Tartar raids.” 


Millions of the population are under-nourished, yet when 
one considers the short working day, vacations, workers’ 
clubs and social insurance it is evident that labor has 
gained through the revolution. This gain has, to be sure, 
been secured at great cost. “Communism has not brought 
peace to Russia, but a sword. The struggle for power 
has replaced the struggle for wealth.” The white collar 
workers constitute ‘the new proletariat of the proletarian 
state.” 

In The Challenge of Russia, Mr. Eddy writes as a 
Christian idealist interested more in the human values 
concerned in the great Russian experiment than in its 
economic arrangements. Appraising Russia he finds him- 
self in a “strait betwixt two.” The gigantic social plan- 
ning aiming at a good life for the lowest man down 
rouses his enthusiasm, but it is chilled by the materialistic 
atheism and the ruthlessness of communism. We find in 
Russia, he says, “the most glaring contrasts and the most 
unbelievable contradictions, the most audacious plans and 
achievements of social welfare for the masses, side by 
side with the most unfeeling infliction of pain, privation, 
punishment or persecution upon individuals; the most 
generous sharing of every privilege with their class com- 
rades, the most ruthless treatment of those whom they 
count their class enemies.” Yet Mr. Eddy testifies that 
none of the men he talked with on the farms who had 
been in this country were ready to exchange Russia for 
America. The average daily wage for all Russia he finds 
to be 25 cents. Skilled labor, however, averages $41.95 a 
month. “Americanism” in Russia connotes “a trait of 
enthusiasm for quantity rather than quality.” This must, 
of course, be set over against the great scheme of gov- 
ernment social service and social insurance. “Working 
women, who were the beasts of burden in old Russia, 
are specially protected and as a rule prohibited from 
night work and from certain arduous employments. All 
manual women workers are free from work on full pay 
eight weeks before and eight weeks after childbirth. 
Additional financial assistance and special provisions are 
made for mothers during the seven to nine months nurs- 
ing period.” 

Mr. Eddy regards the penal system, aside from the 
excesses of the G. P. U. (Soviet secret service) as on the 
whole probably “the most modern, rational and humane 
of any in the world.” 

Democracy is conspicuous by its absence. In reality, 
Mr. Eddy says, “the inner group of the political bureau, 
composed of nine members and eight alternates,” is the 
power behind the government. 


The author is much impressed with the cultural plan- 
ning of the Soviet. “In no other country,” he says, 
“unless it be Japan, has the esthetic side of life been so 
fostered and developed among the common people. In 
no other country does one find the art galleries, the 
museums, the opera, concert and theatre, all of the highest 
quality, so thronged with working men.” As for motion 
pictures, “most American films are not up to Russian 
social standards. . . . This is one country that has not 
commercialized the moving picture but made it a vast 
educational project.” 

When it comes to religion Mr. Eddy’s tone is one of 
sadness. “This is the only country the writer visits,” he 
says, “where he does not know of a single university stu- 
dent who can openly profess his religious faith and remain 
unmolested.” The deep-rooted antagonism between reli- 


[2] 


gion and communist theory he makes quite apparent | mt 
While many churches are open and services are appar. ( 
ently conducted freely the clergy are vigorously repressed, | rid 
They are refused medical aid. They are now “deprived its 
of the use of the mails, telegraph and telephone, of J arc 
letters, money orders or parcels.” ex] 

Mr. Eddy tells of a debate on religion which he and , ] 
companion held with two Communists a few years ago, F hay 
The debate was held in a large hall and evoked much | atti 
interest. But, Mr. Eddy comments, “no such discussion} He 
with the leaders and no such debate would be permitted J anc 
or be possible today.” reli 

Thus Mr. Eddy presents in his book a glowing account | chu 
of the social idealism, the social engineering and broad the 
cultural aims of communism only to find against it in the J ado 
end because its philosophy is abhorrent to him. His book I 
“looks toward the understanding of Russia both asaf mel 
menace and a social challenge.” He would have America J sior 
meet the challenge by a thorough-going, progressive sign 
political and economic program which seeks to secure tion 
we! values of the Russian revolution while avoiding its] seer 
evils. 

The X Y Z of Communism is, in effect, a somewhat i 
severer indictment of communism because Mr. Colton inte 
does not undertake to balance the picture of tyranny and org 
ruthlessness as Mr. Eddy does by an account of the§ sche 
brighter side of the picture. He does exactly what hisf imp 
title promises, granted an acceptance of his philosophy. = 7 
Bukharin and Preobrazhensky wrote The A BC Off oom 
Communism and set forth its general principles. Mr.f o¢ 
Colton tries to show exactly what these come down to inf tion, 
their ultimate working out as seen by one devoted to) [; 
ideals of individual liberty. Yet he pays a tribute to the The 
“sincerity, zeal, and unselfishness of the genuine Com- ch 
munists who have truly dedicated themselves to bringing nq 
in a better day for the masses of humanity.” The book Fon, 
is an excellent counterpoise for enthusiastic treatises 01 ff pou, 
the achievements of communism. tal j 


Mr. Colton’s “main reliance for documentation haf lass 


been the official press organs of the Communist Party] todig 
and of the government and its departments, as the mos to th 
authoritative source materials on Party and Soviet pol coun 
cies and events.” woul 

The author surveys the production and distribution yy, 
situation and concludes, “Should the development off plant 
Russian industry proceed at the same rate as during the# most 
first two years of the Five-Year Plan, Soviet Russia wil the « 


grow into a very real selling competitor in the worlds§ 4 Te, 
raw material markets, and will approach substantially the y 


nearer that position in some lines of manufacture,” bit As h 
he does not regard the Five-Year Plan as scoring a)§ order 
material improvement over the previous New Econom 
Policy (N E P) which “unquestionably improved” the is the 
lot of the population. and 


Labor, the author finds completely subject to dictatio Sovie 
and the trade union power a mere appendage of ttf know 
political power. He thinks that “the workers on te repre 
average are better housed than before the Revolution tent t 
not better clothed, and less well fed.” shoul: 

Mr. Colton feels keenly the mental regimentation whichgf "sor 
he describes under the caption “Creating Communi to ine 
Mentality.” Lunacharsky wanted “active warriors, mg tr 
mollycoddles, for teachers.” He was quoted as charity foncly 
terizing many of the teachers in the school system as I Co 
scientious but as refusing to awake a class hatred in tig 0 thi 
hearts of the children. For this reason he said sug Sere 
persons “cannot work with us during the period when Wij “eatic 


must make an energetic attack against our foes.” 

Comsomol, the Communist youth organization, “over- 
rides the heterogeneous mass of Russian youth, flavors 
its intellectual food, defines its mental and ethical stand- 
ards, and exercises all the youth leadership that has 
expression.” 

Mr. Colton regrets that friends of the Communist régime 
have not been as realistic and frank in characterizing its 
attitude toward religion as the Communists themselves. 
He quotes Lunacharsky, former Commissar of Education 
and often quoted Soviet authority, as saying that anti- 
religious activity will smite “all gods equally, attacking all 
churches, all forms of religious falsehood, not excluding 
the most purified and refined manifestation of divine 
adoration or of mysticism.” 


Finally Mr. Colton finds that communism does not 
mellow with age. “Nowhere does the revolutionary pas- 
sion and zeal of this militant communist movement show 
signs of abatement with time. They feed on the opposi- 
tion encountered. Some sharp organizational declines are 
seen only as fortunes of the war.” 

The Soviet Challenge to America is in striking contrast 
to the other books under review. Professor Counts is not 
interested in the mechanics of economic and _ political 
organization but he takes his text from the great Soviet 
scheme of social planning and shows how it affects every 
important aspect of Russian life. 

The author enumerates first the controlling ideas of 
communism which are: dialectical materialism, the legacy 
of Marx and his disciples; collectivism; equality of na- 
tionalities ; equality of the sexes; and industrialization. 
Upon these principles the revolutionary order is founded. 
The materialistic dialectic teaches the Communist that 
each class “develops an appropriate philosophy to guard 
and advance its interests: the proletariat are driven to 
communism or some form of collectivism, while the 
bourgeoisie extol the virtues of private property, individ- 
al initiative, and laissez faire.” The result is a perpetual 
tlass struggle. The Communist Party which is the cus- 
todian of the revolution “can be trusted to remain true 
to the masses only so long as the controlling voice in its 
councils rests with those elements in the population which 
would be most severely exploited under capitalism.” 


Mr. Counts gives the most extensive picture of the 
planning program to be found in the four volumes. His 
most important contribution is perhaps his exposition of 
the educational system. Interestingly enough, although 
aTeachers College educator, he is not at all disturbed by 
the unlimited regimentation of Russian children and youth. 
As he says, all educational systems reflect the prevailing 
order and are used to maintain it. The only difference 
between Russian and American education in this respect 
s that Russia is doing its work vastly more thoroughly 
and skillfully. Furthermore, “the psychology of the 

viet union today is that of a nation at war,” and we 

ow what war does to education. Since Soviet Russia 

presents an entirely new philosophy Mr, Counts is con- 
tent that in the working out of this experiment education 
should become a method of propagating it. “A major 
teason,” says Mr. Counts, “for our theoretical opposition 
to indoctrination is found no doubt in the fact that we 
ve in a skeptical age—an age of disillusionment. The 
‘onclusion which is often drawn, however, that this age 
come to remain forever, seems excessively naive. . . . 

1 this connection the point should be made that our 
generation in America has not actually experienced the 
“ation of any great social or religious faith. We there- 
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fore have no first-hand knowledge of the process. What 
faiths we hold, even though somewhat lightly, such as 
Christianity and democracy, were formed by our ances- 
tors generations and centuries ago. We have received 
them therefore without thought or emotion through our 
mother’s milk and from the very atmosphere we breathe. 
In the Soviet Union the situation is quite different. A 
great rift in the historic tradition has occurred. Or rather 
we should say, perhaps, that society is being shifted to 
new foundations. Consequently, an educational theory 
which may be suited to conditions in the United States, 
where life is relatively tranquil and untroubled by great 
issues, may be utterly incongruous in Russia where the 
entire social order is in rapid and fundamental transition.” 
One of the interesting features of the book is a dis- 
cussion of “socialistic competition” which the author 
thinks may be one of the most significant products of the 
reconstruction program. It is, of course, not individual 
competition but competition between industrial units. “A 
great wave of competitive endeavor, whose major object 
is the realization of the Five-Year Plan, seems to have 
swept over the country and to have aroused, at least on 
some occasions, an enthusiasm not unlike that attending 
the conduct of sports in the colleges of the United States.” 
Assessing the chances of success, Professor Counts 
sets down the liabilities and assets. Among the former 
are the low cultural level, the low level of technical skill, 
“a certain tradition of inefficiency,” the prevalent sus- 
picion and distrust, the hostile attitude outside Russia 
and the individualistic tradition of the peasant. Among 
the assets are courage and daring, great spaces and enor- 
mous natural resources, the virtues of planning, an intelli- 
gent application of modern technology, and, at least in the 
minds of the Communists the “superiority of the moral 
foundations of the order which they are endeavoring to 
build.” F. E. J. 


THE AMERICAN LEVIATHAN. By Cuartes A. 
Bearp and WILLIAM BEaArp. New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1930. $5.00. 


This monumental work interprets the American federal 
government from the time of its founding to the present 
machine age. It is an effort to “unite politics, government, 
and technology,” as developed in the American state in a 
single treatise. Several sections are revisions of Charles 
A. Beard’s American Government and Politics. The 
materials on technology are largely the contribution of 
William Beard. The title is, of course, an adaptation of 
that of the celebrated work of Thomas Hobbes, published 
in 1651. 

The Beards combine critical treatment with occasional 
bursts of unrestrained enthusiasm regarding the “huge 
complex of wealth, political institutions, military engines, 
economic undertakings and technological activities” which 
is “The American Leviathan.” For government is “a cul- 
tural complex, not a machine.” While attributing many 
changes—governmental and social—to technology, the 
Beards, nevertheless, believe the technician should be sub- 
ject to the tedious controls inherent in democracy. 


The book contains systematic discussions of the Con- 
stitution, the principles of the federal system, parties, 
the judiciary, the Congress, the presidency, administrative 
organization and practice, taxation and finance, and the 
numerous activities of the federal government, including 
a lengthy statement on “The Nature and Conduct of 
Foreign Relations” and a brief one on “The War Ma- 
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chine.” We can refer here to only a few of these dis- 
cussions. 

The discussions of the presidency reveal numerous situa- 
tions involving sharp disagreement between the Chief 
Executive and Congress. Since the book was written 
there have been times when it appeared that legislation 
could only be hammered out in the intervals when the 
President and the Senate were not hammering each other. 
Yet it is in this very matter of the balancing of powers 
that the Beards think the Fathers builded most wisely. 
“They sought to combine popular supremacy with unity, 
stability, and energy in the executive. In summary, the 
executive of the United States has been given some of the 
fundamental attributes of the dictator—independence of 
the legislature, unity, long term, and security of income— 
and for similar reasons: to avoid vacillation and timidity 
in government. And in addition to the authority which 
the President derives from these ingredients of his office, 
he enjoys in effect under the very language of the Con- 
stitution, immense executive, legislative, and judicial pow- 
ers. Therefore as an agent for doing work, the President 
may become a Caesar if circumstances require, subject, 
of course, to the checks of the other departments of the 
government and his responsibility through popular elec- 
tion. Herein lies the wisdom of the Fathers—foreseeing, 
as it were, with almost uncanny prevision the fate of the 
numerous parliamentary systems culminating in dictator- 
ships without democratic control. Who can withhold from 
them or their handiwork a profound admiration or fail 
to place them at the very top among the statesmen of the 
centuries ?” 

The Beards reveal the interesting conceptions of the 
executive powers which the Presidents themselves have 
had. Grover Cleveland thought he had power to do only 
what the Constitution prescribed. Theodore Roosevelt 
thought he could do anything not forbidden by the Con- 
stitution. Abraham Lincoln believed that “he had the 
legal right to do all things necessary and proper to sustain 
the Constitution and the government founded upon it.” 

There are references to civil liberties, with one con- 
clusion, that “evidently the liberties guaranteed by the 
Constitution hang upon a slender thread, especially in a 
time of crisis... . At bottom everything rests upon the 
psychology of the people.” 

One of the most interesting sections of the bibliography 
is that which lists motion pictures giving information 
about governmental activities. 

Whoever has dealings with, or seeks to understand, the 
federal government might well study The American Levi- 
athan. It is uniformly interesting and written in a manner 
that gives significance to many things and deeds that 
appear commonplace. B. Y. 


POPULATION PROBLEMS. By Warren S. THomp- 
son. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1930. $3.75. 


This is a thorough treatise by the director of the Scripps 
Foundation for Research in Population Problems. It is 
well adapted for the use of students, and includes ques- 
tions at the end of each chapter. Professor Thompson 
reviews the various population theories, beginning with 
Malthus, but does not develop a complete theory of popu- 
lation. He discusses the effects of the industrial revolu- 
tion upon population growth and interprets much recent 
statistical information on rural-versus-urban conditions, 
birth rates and death rates, the Negro, etc. It may be 


noted that Professor Thompson thinks that “religion is 
not a very weighty factor in determining the birth rate 
in the Western world today....” Social and economic 
status would appear to be a greater influence than relj- 
gious affiliation. B. Y. L, 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. By Kirpy Pace. New York, 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1931. $3.00. 


Kirby Page, the well-known editor of the World To. 
morrow, has assembled here an amazing collection of 
data for the peace worker. The bulk of the book is made 
up of quotations from a wide variety of sources showing 
that militarism, chauvinism, nationalism, etc., were not 
only potent causes of the World War but are still grave 
dangers to world peace. And these dangerous attitudes, 
he proves conclusively by the mass of data he presents, 
are by no means characteristics of any one country but 
are shared by all. 


Mr. Page presents a program for world peace in which 
he urges the further development of the existing agencies 
for world peace, the strengthening of the will to peace by 
an “effective program of education for peace,” the trans- 
formation of the doctrines of nationalism so that it may 
become the “foundation of internationalism,” the aban- 
donment of imperialistic coercion, the correction of ex- 
isting international injustices and the destruction of the 
war system by the outlawry of war, disarmament and the 
refusal of individuals to support it. Finally, Mr. Page 
presents “a 22 point program for patriots” in which he 
makes suggestions that he thinks should be followed by 
all citizens who are interested in world peace. 

A very valuable book for all peace workers. 

I. M.C. 


THE SECOND TWENTY YEARS AT HULL 
HOUSE. By Jane Appams. New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1930. $4.00. 


In Twenty Years at Hull-House Miss Addams told the 
story of her life and, of course, of Hull-House up to that 
time. Now she writes of what has happened during “the 
second twenty years.” The first volume was mainly a 
record of the work of the settlement and of Miss Addams’ 
services in civic affairs in Chicago. Since she has been a 
leader in the nation-wide (indeed the world-wide) move- 
ments for social justice, women’s rights, world peace, etc. 
this new volume traces the development in these fields 
during the last twenty years. 

Particularly interesting in this connection is the chapter 
on the Progressive Party. Like many other social work- 
ers, Miss Addams was stirred by the hopes which that 
movement raised—even while she was distressed by the 
necessity of accepting planks calling for military prepat- 
edness. It is interesting, too, to note in the discussion of 
“Post-War Inhibitions” that Miss Addams was made am 
honorary member of the D. A. R. in 1900 for distin- 
guished services. It was not, however, for life, but “ap 
parently only for good behavior.” She gathers that 
the war she was “considered unfit for member 
ship. 

Whatever the subject on which Miss Addams is writing 
—prohibition, the peace movement, the condition of im 
migrants under the quota laws, or recreation and the arts 
—her discussion is well worth thoughtful reading. 

I, M. C. 
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